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Mission Policy in the 
Far East 


e “Century-old patterns of govern- 
ment, education, religion, and family 
relations have been broken,” and na- 
tional independence, improved living 
conditions, and freedom from exploi- 
tation are sought. “Political liberty by 
itself,” however, “does not necessarily 
result in social or economic justice or 
guarantee the general welfare.” More- 
over, “the patterns of democracy 
which the West has developed cannot 
be transferred, by fiat or simple legis- 
lation, to other peoples” of very dif- 
ferent culture and experience. The 
peoples are “uncertain in what direc- 
~tion they should turn for the fulfill- 
ment of their aspirations. The condi- 
tions resulting in the present up- 
heavals have been long in the making, 
and decades or even generations will 
be needed for their final correction.” 

“The revolutionary desires of the 
Far East can be ultimately satisfied 
only by faith, program, and discipline 
. to be found in Christianity,” but we 
should give them aid “in ways that 
will enable these peoples to develop 
their own insights and capacities to 
the full under their own leadership.” 

American Protestant churches are 
urged “to match in devotion and sac- 
rifice’” the Christian churches in the 
Far East, ‘whose fidelity enriches our 
ecumenical fellowship”; to restudy 
and readjust missionary techniques 
and strategy to new conditions—using 
new programs of evangelism and 
service, and pioneering in helpful ac- 
tion even where direct preaching and 
teaching of Christianity are forbid- 
den; to enlist and train missionaries 
who can and will identify themselves, 
under whatever conditions prevail, 
with the people among whom they 
work; to raise our standards of sup- 


Five-fold Program for Village 
Life in China 


e Through the church, school, medi- 
cal and other resources we are work- 
ing for the development of peaceful, 
stable Christian homes in the com- 
munity. The work is coordinated as 
a Service Center and we have a 
five-point program which I can out- 
line as follows: 

Christian Education and Worship 

Education Including Useful Crafts 

Public Health 

Agricultural Improvement 

Family Life and Child Care. 


May we describe each of these 
briefly: 

1. In Christian education and wor- 
ship we learn that we are stewards 
for God, not owners. It is our first 
business to develop right relationships 
with our fellow men and with Him. 
We may develop a sense of true 
brotherhood as we thus live and work 
together in the school, in the church, 
in the fields, gardens and hospitals. 

We may know God better as we 
cooperate with Him in using the re- 


Four Generations of Union High School Principals 
From right to left: Rev. A. W. Billing, Rev. Howard Chang, Dr. C. T. Yang, Rev. Kwan Pin Lin. 


port of such missionary enterprise, 


as well as of an expanded program 

of relief and rehabilitation. 
—Report of Cleveland Conference 
on The Church and World Order 


sources of soil and climate to produce 
better crops and animals. 

2. In our Foochow Union High 
School we aim to develop young 
people whose first purpose in life is 
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to be of service to the people. Stand- 
ards of scholarship are high and 
vocational subjects have a major 
place in the curriculum. 


Through opportunities for self-help 
and careful discipline we hope that 
our students will become strong 
workers for a better way of life 
among the people who so greatly 
need their help. 


3. In public health there is much 
to do. Our teachers have the assist- 
ance of the medical staff for health 
examinations, lectures and exhibits. 
We teach the best we can about nutri- 
tion, disease prevention, pure water, 
and improved remedies for malaria 
and other diseases. 

Children who live in our hostels 
soon gain weight even though the 
diet is plain. Annual Children’s 
Health Day has become a regular 
tradition. On this occasion, teachers, 
medical staff, extension workers and 
all cooperate. Formerly the burning 
question was, will the village chil- 
dren get here? This year our ques- 
tion was, how many can be accom- 
modated? Over 200 village mothers 
alone were present and as our post- 
war pavilion seats only 200, we had to 
meet in different sessions. 

Mrs. Siao presided, Dr. Hsu con- 
ducted the health contest, and we 
were fortunate to have present also 
Dr. Brewster, Rev. T. C. Chang, Dr. 
Irma Highbaugh, and others who as- 
sisted with the program. 

4. In agricultural improvement 
we are devoted to an extension serv- 
ice for work directly with farmers. 
Better field and garden seeds need to 
be introduced. Farmers also need to 
learn the use of chemical fertilizers 
in order to increase yields. We are 
also working toward better use of 
remedies to control insects and dis- 
eases in crops and livestock in order 
to stop losses. 

In all of this it is our job to work 
with the people to help them to 
solve their most stubborn problems. 

5. In home life Dr. Highbaugh 
spent much time with us helping to 
prepare simple courses in child care, 
family relationships, and family wor- 
ship. We have come to see that other 
things do not help much unless there 
is a healthy happy Christian life in 
the home. 

We are thankful for the friendly 
spirit which prevails throughout the 
community. 

—Kwan Pin Lin, Principal 


High school 
“Through self-help and discipline we hope 
our students will become strong workers 

for a better way of life.” 


students planting rice 


U. N. Conference On 
Conservation 
of Natural Resources 


e From August 17th to September 6, 
1949, nearly 500 representatives from 
47 different countries met at Lake 
Success to take stock of the world’s 
natural resources and consider ways 
and means for making the wisest pos- 
sible use of them. 

In opening the conference, Secre- 
tary General of the U.N., Trygve Lie, 
declared, ‘This is the first great step 
of the U.N. toward mobilizing the 
science of the whole world to promote 
higher standards of living. Modern 
science has developed a wide range 
of techniques. We must now use these 
in helping to achieve a world where 
the spectre hunger and wasted lands 
will be things of the past. I hope that 
all of you will make the conserving 
and the wise use of our resources a 
major foundation of peace and 
prosperity.” 

The conference was scientific rather 
than policy making. It had no power 
to bind governments. No resolutions 
were formulated. However, such a 
wide and objective sharing of views 
by men and women from almost all 
corners of the globe must of itself be 
a bench-mark for future progress. 

Special concern was expressed for 
the “un-developed countries,” most 
of which have acute population and 
food problems. Food was a major 
issue of the conference. Said one 
population scientist, ‘The world’s 
present two billion population will 
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probably reach three billion fifty 


years from now. There must be the f 


widest possible use of all possible im- 
provements and conservation meas- 
ures, if we are to ward off starvation 
by the year 2000.” 

Many were hopeful and saw in soil 
conservation, balanced farming, dis- 
covery and use of new food plants, 
fish culture, reclaiming of waste 
lands and conservation of water, 


timber and minerals the sources of 


sufficient food and even a better level 
of living for tomorrow’s world. 

All agreed that radical change is 
imperative. Present trends in the ex- 
ploitation of resources can only lead 
to distress and ruin. 


There were plenary sessions and 


also smaller meetings where special 
groups heard and discussed papers 
dealing with: 

Our Water Resources 

Land and Its Use 

Forests 

Fuels and Energy 

Wildlife and Fish 

Minerals. 

At the closing session, Madame 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, India’s Am- 
bassador to the U. S. addressed the 
conference on The Human Side Of 
Conservation. She pled for the use 
and development of resources not for 
profit but as a means of promoting a 
better level of life, especially for 
those who today lack the bare neces- 
sities of food and shelter. She called 
upon the “abundance nations” to give 
a full account of their stewardship. 


—I. W. M. 


Service Training in Extension Methods 


® The first objective of extension 
work is the development of people. 
Its philosophy stresses the importance 
of the individual and the family. 

This helpful period of training was 
made possible through cooperation 
between Agricultural Missions and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Extension Services. 


University Study 


We first spent three weeks, July 18 
to August 5, 1949, in special study of 
Extension Principles and Methods at 
the University of Arkansas. While 
there, we had the association of ex- 
tension agents and home economists 
from several southern states. Gradu- 
ate credit was allowed on completion 
of the courses. We were advised to 
select two: 

1. Developing an Extension Pro- 
gram, headed by Dr. Hearne of 
the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

2. Working with Groups, led by Dr. 
Smith of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 

Both classes were conducted by the 
discussion method and in preparation 
we were to read as much as our time 
would permit. During the periods we 


considered what the extension method. 


is, basic principles and methods in 
extension work, how to lead and in- 
fluence groups, and how to work with 
people. We saw the necessity for 
patient planning with the people to 
be served, and then helping them to 
achieve the results they need. 

The subject matter appeared to be 
directly applicable to mission work, 
and the daily contact with experienced 
extension agents gave us viewpoints 
that will be most helpful in years to 
come. 


County Training 

We were each assigned to differ- 
ent counties for periods of five weeks 
or more, where we served under the 
guidance of experienced agricultural 
agents, home agents, and 4-H Club 
leaders. We also had opportunity to 
meet soil conservation people, voca- 
tional agriculture teachers, rural 
ministers, teachers, health workers 
and others. There we could learn how 
the successful extension agent works 
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for Rural Missionaries 


Rural Missions Candidates at Fayetteville, Ark. 
From left, Keith Salmonson, C. C. Kellogg, Dr. Fred P. Fruitchey, U.S.D.A., Marian Adams, 
Raymond Adams, Lillian Kruse, Dean Lippert Ellis, University of Arkansas, John Flatt, 
Lynn Keyes, Garland Farmer. 


“We hope that other rural missionaries can have this experience.” 


Extension Agent Ira Hollar and Keith Salmonson confer with Mrs. Mueller of Muskogee 
County, Oklahoma, regarding control of New Castle Disease (Ranikhet). 
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Service Training 


in meeting people, guiding groups, 
preserving food, treating sick animals, 
guiding 4-H Clubs, cooperating with 
the churches and other agencies in 
the many fine relationships that make 
up the program in extension service. 


Memphis Meeting 


Toward the close of our county 
training, we met in Memphis, Tenn., 
to consider: 

(a) What are the characteristics of 
Extension service as a method of 
working with rural people? 

(b) What were the chief learning 
experiences and skills met by mem- 
bers of the group? 

(c) The value of extension methods 
in developing a rural mission pro- 
gram. 

Mrs. Raymond Adams served as 
secretary for the day and for a sum- 
mary of the conference we can best 
draw from her notes: 


I. Characteristics of Extension Serv- 
ice 

1. It is democratic; the agent works 
with the people in carrying out plans 
that are mutually agreed upon. 

2. Emphasis is upon helping people 
to help themselves. 

3. Agents are active and alert, but 
not “competitive.” 

4. There is continuity; records are 
kept and things seem to “add up.” 

5. Agents work according to care- 
fully made plans and goals. 

6. Extension Service is cooperative 
—works with all other appropriate 
agencies. 

7. Enlists, trains and uses volunteer 
leaders. 

8. Works with either individuals, 
families or groups. 

9. Loyalty of agents to each other 
and to associates. 

10. Concentrates on special proj- 
ects, according to need and season. 

11. Uses demonstration and plan- 
ning method rather than much lectur- 
ing or talking. 

12. Success is measured in terms 
of response of people and extent to 
which improved practices are adopted. 


II. What Have Been the Chief Learn- 
ing Experiences or Skills? 

Over 40 different learning experi- 
ences were listed, under the headings 
of home life, agriculture and com- 
munity contacts. These included, food 
preservation, how to conduct a 
demonstration, livestock judging, 
serving as chaplain at 4-H Clubs, 
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with home 
before 


treating sick animals 
remedies, and _ speaking 
churches and social groups. 


—RayMonp ADAMS and 
KEITH SALMONSON 


Men and Events 
D. Spencer Hatch 


Dr. D. Spencer Hatch has accepted > 


appointment as Chairman for the 
Study Group on the Economic 
Aspects of Rural Adult Education at 
the All-Asian Seminar to be held at 
Mysore, India, under the joint aus- 
pices of UNESCO and the Govern- 
ment of India, October 19 to Novem- 
ber 2, 1949. 


Dr. Hatch is well known to mis- 
sionaries through his successful work 
in rural reconstruction at Martandam, 
South India, and his leadership in 
many rural missions conferences. His 
return to India on this mission will 
be welcome news to his many old 
friends. He will return to Costa Rica 
at the end of the year. 


W. H. and Mrs. Wiser 


Dr. and Mrs. W. H. Wiser in a 
recent report on India Village Service 
refer to their devoted colleagues and 
record a hopeful year of progress 
for this important venture in testing 
methods for more effective village 
work. Visitors to the area were Dr. 
Wells, India Secretary of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, Mr. Raja Chester, 
extension assistant from Allahabad 
Agricultural Institute, Dr. Arthur E. 
Morgan, consultant to India on village 
industries and education, Miss Anne 
Noll of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and Miss Alice Forman of the Col- 
lege of Nursing, New Delhi. 


Glora M. Wysner 


Dr. Glora M. Wysner has recently 
been appointed as a secretary of the 
International Missionary Council. She 
has been Secretary of the Near East 
Committee and the Committee on 
Missionary Personnel of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America 
since 1942. She will be in the IMC’s 
New York office with territorial re- 
sponsibility for the Near East and 
North Africa, Work among the Mos- 
lems, and Work for Women and the 
Christian Home. 


Rev. and Mrs. Allen Huber 


Allen and Daisy Huber of the 
Rural Church Committee of the 
Philippine Federation of Churches 
give us an idea in their year log as 
to what a missionary does. The fol- 
lowing are some items for 1948-49: 
Visited 51 churches, attended 339 
meetings of all kinds, wrote bulletins 
and articles, preached 22 sermons, 
conducted home life demonstrations, 
helped to organize cooperative credit 
unions; assisted in rural life exhibits. 


Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer 


“We can meet the present world situation 
which confronts our missionary movement 
if we have amore radical and more thorough 
program than we have yet undertaken.” 


e Dr. Ralph Diffendorfer retired as 
Executive Secretary of the Division 
of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Church after twenty-five years of 
singular service both to his denomi- 
nation and to the world Christian 
mission. During this time his faith, 
sound judgment and spirit of service 
have greatly influenced the Christian 
world. 

He has been one of the warmest 
friends of rural missions. His most 
recent contribution was at the Phila- 
delphia Conference of Rural Missions, 
where he delivered the opening 
address on “The New Significance of 
Rural Missions in the World Today.” 
Since October 1, 1949 he has become 
President of the Japan Christian Uni- 
versity Foundation. May he enjoy 
many more years of service. 


Vadala Rural Life Centre 
® The Board of Managers of the 
Vadala Rural Life Centre met in 
Poona, Bombay Presidency, the after- 
noon of July 5, 1949. Present were: 
G. H. Towle, W. Q. Swart, S. S. Salvi, 
L. Lightfoot, Y. W. Lyon and Bess 
Freeman. Mr. Towle conducted a de- 
votional service, 
Swart was designated as Chairman of 
the meeting. 

Mr. Towle reported that even 
though special funds from the U.S.A. 
have not been available as yet, a 
start in a simple extension program 
has been made at Shingave Tukai by 
the Agricultural Unit of Vadala, with 
the approval of the American 
Marathi Mission and after receiving 
favorable reaction from the N.C.C. to 
whom the project had been pre- 
sented. 

After discussion of the implications 
of such a program for the other co- 
operating missions concerned, the fol- 
lowing actions were taken: 

1. Inasmuch as recent develop- 
ments indicate that the non-recurring 
capital investments needed at Vadala 
will come gradually and by degrees, 
it is the considered judgment of this 
body that during 1950 we _ should 
secure Rs 5000 from the cooperating 
bodies and build the Agricultural As- 
sistant’s house. 

2. In order to utilize and extend 
the facilities and work now in good 
functioning condition under the Agri- 
cultural Unit at Vadala, we ask a 
subsidy of Rs 2000 for 1950. 

3. To develop Agricultural Ex- 
tension work at a chosen center 
(Shingave Tukai) and to spread the 
services over a wider area, we re- 
quest the cooperating bodies to sub- 
scribe Rs 6000 during and for 1950, 
and a further Rs 1000 for the Ex- 
tension Assistant. 

4. That Mr. Towle be requested to 
prepare a popularized statement re- 
garding the Vadala Rural Life Centre 
before November, for presentation to 
the cooperating bodies. 

Revised Budget as of July, 1949: 
Non-recurring for 1950: 

House for Agricultural 

Assistant 5000 
Recurring: 2 

Subsidy for Vadala 

Agricultural Unit Rs 2000 

Development of Work 

at Shingave Tukai 6000 

Extension Assistant 1000 9000 


Rs 14000 
—B. FREEMAN 


after which Mr... 


Deep Furrows 


Our basic strength is our ability to 
promote moral ideals which must 
prevail if there is to be peace and 
justice in the world. 


—JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


As one tries to preach among starv- 
ing people he is convinced that at 
least one part of the Abundant Life 
is that it shall provide sufficient food. 


—BurrR BAUGHMAN 


We need young men in the ministry 
who can help people find God in the 
rural environment, as they work to 
build a rural life according to God's 
own design. 

—BisHop O’HARA 


To have the good will and friend- 
ship of boys and girls who were in 
4-H Club work, lasting on into man- 
hood and womanhood, has been my 
greatest pleasure in life. 


—‘“UNCLE Tom” Marks 
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Appreciated—Still With Us 


© Since its organization in 1930, Agri- 
cultural Missions, Inc., has been 
fortunate in having as its Chairman, 
and on its Board of Directors, men of 
stature and devotion both in the field 
of agriculture and rural world mis- 
sions. Dr. John R. Mott was the first 
Chairman and he has served ably in 
that capacity until the present. 

At the Annual Meeting of Agricul- 
tural Missions, Inc., held June 21, 
1949, Dr. Mott announced that he 
“must now put aside some active of- 
ficerships including Agricultural Mis- 
sions, Inc.” However, he declared 
that “never was my heart more fully 


Dr. John R. Mott 
“Never was my heart more fully in this 
work than now.” 


in this venture than now.” The Board 
of Directors expressed its deepest ap- 
preciation for his statesmanlike lead- 
ership during the many years of his 
service and he was unanimously 
elected Honorary Chairman. 

The Directors also recorded their 
sincere gratitude for the valued and 
continued services of other retiring 
members. Serving on the Board of 
Directors since the beginning in 1930 
were: Dr. Thomas S. Donohugh, 
Secretary of the Division of Foreign 
Missions of the Methodist Church; 
Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, Educational 
Director of the Phelps-Stokes Fund; 
and Dean Ralph L. Watts of the 
School of Agriculture, Pennsylvania 
State College.* 


* Deceased July 2, 1949. 


Appreciated (Con’t from Pg. 5) 

Dr. Randolph Howard, Secretary 
for India and Burma of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, has 
served continuously as a member of 
the Board of Directors since 1941. Dr. 
Harry H. Love, of the N. Y. State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University, has served on the Board 
since 1943. Dr. Henry C. Taylor, well- 
known for his service on the Lay- 
men’s Foreign Missions Inquiry and 
for his long career as an agricultural 
economist, has served since 1932. Dr. 
Edna Noble White, Director of the 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, has 
been a member of the Board since 
1932. 

The retiring members were unan- 
imously elected as an Advisory 
Committee, in order that their counsel 
and guidance will continue to be 
available during these critical and 
significant years. 

Upon recommendation of the Nom- 
inating Committee, the following new 
Directors were elected: 

Dr. Elmer A. Fridell, Secretary for 
the Far East, American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, New York, 
INEEY3 

Dr. Fred Lininger, Director of 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 

Rev. James K. Mathews, Secretary 
for India, Methodist Division of 
Foreign Missions, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Raymond W. Miller, public re- 
lations and trade consultant on staff 
of Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion, United Nations, Washington, 


Mr. Graham Patterson, publisher, 
Farm Journal and The Pathfinder, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Matthew J. Scammel, Presi- 
dent, S. L. Allen & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pay 

Dr. Elizabeth Lee Vincent, Dean and 
Director, N. Y. State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
Nae 


River Valley Project in India 
© A $150-million Koyna Valley Proj- 
ect in Bombay Province is to be com- 
pleted by 1954. The scheme envisages 
the construction of a dam about 300 
feet high across the Koyna river, 
nearly 150 miles south of Bombay. 
Besides - irrigating a large area, the 
dam will generate 250,000 K.W. of 
electric power. 


Christian Agriculture 

® We believe that the mission enter- 
prise needs to take into account the 
daily occupation of the people. For 
years we have had medical and edu- 
cational missionaries in the various 
fields, but the need for agricultural 
missionaries is only beginning to be 
realized. 


Se 


Rev. and Mrs. Paul Streich 
“Christianity has some things to say.” 


Nearly all Indians in Ecuador are 
farmers. To help face the problems 
of their daily existence, our Mission 
purchased a farm. Our aim is to 
demonstrate what Christian steward- 
ship means in terms of agriculture. 
“The earth is the Lord’s, and the 
fulness thereof”; “The cattle upon a 
thousand hills (is mine, saith the 
Lord).”’ We are all but tenants, en- 
trusted with this beautiful earth, to 
use not for personal enrichment to 
the neglect of others, but to use it as 
the Lord would have us. 

We see our Indians eking out a 
meager existence as day-laborers or 
sharecroppers, with a very few own- 
ing small plots of land. In contrast, 
there are all through the Andean 
countries large haciendas of 5,000 or 
10,000 acres, with great portions of 
these huge areas absolutely unculti- 
vated because the owners do not need 
to operate all their holdings in order 
to live well. And yet, in these pre- 
dominantly agricultural countries, as 
much as one-half of the food con- 
sumed has to be imported. 
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Christianity has some things to say I 


about such systems of land ownership 
and misuse. We are glad that our 
Mission has an agricultural missionary 
—Oliver Mabee, a fine young Chris- 
tian layman with a degree from On- 
tario Agricultural College—the first 
trained agricultural missionary in 
Ecuador. 

It is a thrilling experience to ob- 
serve how little experiments with 
different grains can produce amazing 
results in productivity. We tried, for 
example, four different kinds of 


barley, any one of which our Indian | 


farmers might have bought for plant- 
ing. Among those four there was one 
variety which stood out far above 


the others, according to our careful — 


tests. 


We will soon be able to give out — 
information on tested seeds which 


may mean the difference between 
bankruptcy and solvency for our poor. 


f 


Indian neighbors. And, incidentally, i 


what will such information mean in | 


terms of raising the economic status 


bi 
; 
1 


of a people so that in future years 


they will be able to support their own- 


church and be on the giving and not | 
on the receiving end of world relief? — 


By Example and Demonstration 


In all these activities of the Mission, 
we seek to put the Gospel to work by 


example and demonstration. But we- 


need to keep foremost our obligation 


to proclaim the Good News itself—_ 


to give the essential answer to the 
question that is sometimes asked: 
“Why did you come to South Amer- 
ica?” And in our little church school 
and worship we try to give the basis 
of our faith, the underlying beliefs 
which motivate all aspects of our 
mission, the Biblical foundations 
upon which are to be constructed the 


Christian person and the Christian 


community. 


—From Presbyterian Survey | 


by PauL STREICH 
United Andean Mission 


Guide Book for Christian 


Homes 
© To date 40,000 copies of the Guide 
Book for Christian Homes have been 
sold in China. Prepared by the Na- 
tional Council for Christian Educa- 
tion, with Chester Miao as Chairman, 
the book is designed to aid and 
strengthen family life and worship 
during times when the activities of 
organized churches might be curtailed. 


Drama on the Desert 


® Wednesday was a red letter day in 
the history of Pakistan, for on that 
day, in the burning desert, 300 miles 
west of Lahore, was put into opera- 
tion a unique machine for drilling 
tube wells, the only one of its kind 
in the world. 


The story of how this machine was - 


designed especially for Pakistan by 
the Rev. F. A. Peter, Director of the 
Technical Services Association of 
Pakistan, in conjunction with a well- 
known water supply company of 
America, is a thrilling one, involving 
brilliant execution of planning and, 
finally, the wholehearted cooperation 
of the Central Government Technical 
Training Centre, Lahore. 

This new drilling machine may re- 
volutionize agriculture in Pakistan. 
Its special significance will be realized 
when we remember that the sinking 
of a tube well, using old-fashioned 
equipment hitherto used in India and 
Pakistan, takes 60 men 3 or 4 months 
to complete, or, by working at high 
pressure and great expense, 3 shifts 
a day, 24 hours a day, one month at 
the least. 

But Mr. Peter’s drilling machine is 
worked by a team of only 6 well- 
skilled men (the chief driller, his as- 
sistant, 4 skilled mechanics and a 
couple of helpers) who complete the 
job in two or three days, according 
to the depth necessary to drill before 
reaching water—say 300 feet, on the 
average. “—And two drivers and two 
cooks,’ added Mr. Peter. ‘When 
you’re 40 miles inside the desert you 
have to be entirely independent—no 
bazars or dak bungalows. We’re 
going camping, in tents, and taking 
everything with us, to the last grain 
of pepper and salt. But we’ll be back 
in Lahore in ten days.” 

One of the greatest points about 
this machine is its mobility. Whereas 
a similar rig in the U.S.A. takes eight 
to ten trucks for its equipment alone, 
this specially-designed one sets on 
two ten-ton trucks with eight-ton 
trailers. 

One case of heavy couplings was 
missing when the drilling equipment 
arrived. Telegrams flew backwards 
and forwards, because Mr. Peter had 
agreed to begin drilling out on the 
desert at a specific date, in order to 
meet an urgent need for water. When 
the missing case could not be traced 
immediately, Pakistani technicians of 
the Central Government Technical 


Well driller in place 
“There was whole-hearted cooperation.” 


Training Centre, Lahore, by brilliant 
skill and execution, came to the 
rescue and made the fruition of Mr. 
Peter’s plans possible. 

At dawn, on Monday, August 29, 
Mr. Peter, Mr. Vancel, an American 
well-drilling expert, and their trusted 
team set off on their 300-mile journey. 
By the time this is in print, an epoch-~ 
making chapter in the history of 
Pakistan will have opened—a high- 
speed mobile well-drilling machine 
will have started operations. 

—CIVIL AND MILITARY GAZETTE 
September 4, 1949. 


Rev. F. A. Peter, missionary and 
trained engineer, is Director of 
Technical Services Association, in 
which several American and Canadian 
mission boards are cooperating to 
bring a better level of living to dis- 
tressed families in Pakistan. In addi- 
tion to drilling wells for reclaiming 
desert lands, there are efforts toward 
the development of cooperatives, 
agricultural improvement, village 
sanitation and work in handicrafts for 
women. From the beginning, the 
Government of Pakistan has given its 
full cooperation to this noble effort. 


Sam Higginbottom—Farmer 
© In his own interesting style, Dr. 
Sam Higginbottom, well-known agri- 
cultural missionary, has told the 
story of his dramatic life. This is a 
story of courage, imagination and 
faith. 

In simple narrative he tells of his 
early struggle during school and col- 
lege, and the events which guided 
him to India as a missionary. There, 
moved by the poverty and distress of 
so many people, Dr. Higginbottom 
decided that he could best serve God 
as an agricultural missionary. 

His long and vigorous pioneering 
led to the founding of Allahabad 
Agricultural Institute, which now 
serves India as a Christian college of 
rural life. 


The book is well written and illus- 
trated. Cloth, 226 pp. Price $3.00. 
Scribners. 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 
By L. D; KELsety and C. C. HEARNE 


Prepared especially for the use of 
upperclassmen and graduate students 
in cooperative extension education, 
the book covers the entire field in 5 
sections: What Cooperative Extension 
Work Is; How the Extension System 
Works; The Extension Program; Ex- 
tension Methods; How Extension 
Work Applies to Other Countries. 

Cloth, illustrated, 425 pages. Price 
$4.00. Order direct from Comstock 
Publishing Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Agriculture and the 
Abundant Life 


Lesson in Agriculture at Kikongo 


® The class may open with the 
teacher asking this question: “How 
many of you have seen a ‘mbwaki’ 
child in your village?” All hands are 
raised, because all are familiar with 
the sight of a little child with dis- 
tended abdomen, swollen face and 
feet, who has pipe-stem arms and legs 
and whose ribs can easily be counted 
through the skin tightly stretched 
over them. Instead of shining eyes, 
curly hair, and dark velvet skin, the 
‘“mbwaki” child has matted yellow 
hair from which the kinky curls have 
disappeared, dry yellow skin and list- 
less dull eyes. 

The teacher’s next question is: 
“What is the matter with these chil- 
dren we call ‘mbwaki’?” Varied 
answers are given. Some will say: 
“He has no strength,” and will ex- 
plain that lack of strength by saying 
that the child has hookworm, or, that 
he does not eat. Others will not dare 
say it, but they believe that the child 
has been bewitched. In all prob- 
ability the child will have hookworm. 
Almost everyone out here does have 
it. And it will have advanced sec- 
ondary anemia. But recent scientific 
research brings forth the theory that 
this “mbwaki” is a disease of mal- 
nutrition. 

In any case, the inspiring thing is 
that all members of the class want 
to know how to prevent it. They want 
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RURAL MISSIONS TRAINING COURSES 


Two training courses of special interest to rural missionaries will 
be conducted early in 1950. They are: 


20th Annual Course for Rural Missionaries and 
Ministers—Cornell University 


January 3 to 27, 1950 
and 


Seminar on Extension Education Methods, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture—Washington, D. C. 
January 30 to February 8, 1950 


For descriptive circular and information please write to: 


1. W. MOOMAW, Educ. Sec’y. 
Rural Missions Cooperating Comm. 


156 Fifth Avenue 


in quickly to arbitrate, knives may 
flash or clubs fan the air, because the 
people are meat-hungry. 

Now, back to our class. Everyone is 
awake now that the subject of “meat” 
has been brought up. They are quite 
surprised to learn that there are 
other foods that belong to the ‘“‘tribe 
of meats,” as beans, peanuts, eggs, 
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milk, etc. But what little girl would” 
dare to eat eggs ... it would mean — 
that she would never have any chil- | 
dren. And what foolish mother would. 
give goat milk to her child ... she 
would not dare risk having it be- 
come foolish like a goat! : 

The diet of the average Congolese” 
is largely made up of starches, so 
they must be taught about the im- 


- portance of fats, minerals, and vita- — 


mins, too. So the class studies the — 


raising of vegetables, fruits, poultry, — 
etc., which leads to a discussion of - 
soil and climatic factors in the growth | 
of vegetables and fruits. ; 
The real test of interest in the | 
lesson comes when we take our hoes - 
in hand to make a vegetable garden. — 


to know how to have strong bodies— 
happy hearts and smiling faces. When 
we point out that the lack of pro- 
teins is a factor in malnutrition, there 
is a hearty chorus of, “O yes, if only 
we could have all the meat that we 
want!” 


I well remember the times on the 
trail when we were able to procure 
a piece of meat for our carriers. It 
was pitiful to watch them stand 
around the one who was cutting the 
meat into pieces to be distributed. 
They watched every move of the 
hunting knife with eager yearning 
eyes. There is an unwritten law that 
the one carving the meat must take 
the last piece in the line of distribu- 
tion. It is therefore to his interest to 
see that there is no piece that is 
smaller than the others. 

But let us suppose that there is one 
piece that is more ‘desirable than 
another and somebody tries to grab 
it before his turn. There is sure to be 
trouble and if some one does not step 
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Dr. Sheffey examines malnourished child. 
“Tt makes one’s heart sick.” 
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The hoe is a woman’s tool. It is still - 
considered a bit shameful for a man 
to use it. But perhaps it is different 
when oneis “studying agriculture.” So — 
they take up their hoes and go to the 
fields to start their garden. ’ 

Thousands have accepted Christ as 
in the Belgian Congo .. . the Christ 
who came to give them the “more 
abundant life.” But it makes “one’s 
heart sick to see so many scrawny 
little bodies in the villages every- 
where. While our first task is to preach 
the Gospel, let us not leave undone the 
task of bringing strength to weak 
little bodies. What do you think that 
Jesus would do about it if He were 
here? 

—CHARLES E. Smirn, Congo News 


